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THE MOTHER—AN EXTRCT. 


A summer eve 
Was closing on the wide-spread verdant plain-— 
Echoed the looing of the scattered herds 
In the green rustling grove—the haunt of love; . 
And on the gentle breeze was softly rolled 
The vesper-song of the lone whip poar-will.— 
It was the hour when the fond mother sings 
Her lullapy, and quaffs the cup of bliss 
In fancy o’er the darlingof hercare:-— 
And tell me, oh ye mothers that have babes — 
Whose snowy spirits seem incased in yours, 
Tell me, if e’er amid the golden rays 
That fall from Hope in life’s most sunny hours, 
There’ is a beam of softer, kindlier glow 
Than this, that lights the smile, and prompts 
The soothing note o’er the lov’d slumbering one, 
While fancy whispers tales of future joy! 
I saw a motnerin an hour like this— 
Methought if earthly soul could ever taste 
Of joy on this side scenes that ope in Heaven, 
That bliss was pictured in the steadfast look 
WV hile leaned that mother o’er her sleeping boy. 
I’ve seen the look that speaks the heart of love— 
I’ve watched the glance of deep-enrapturing hope 
That tells of mutual ties entwining souls— 
l’ve drunk of sisters’ love the pearly cup, 
And felt the affection of a grateful son—- 
But while I watched that motner as she gazed 
Upon the auburn locks that clustered round * 
The marble forehead, and the heaving bosom marked, _ 
Where throbbed a heat as pure as Angels’ thought. 
And kissed the lip that curled in childish dreams,— 
Ah! then 1 fancied ’twas a mothers boon 
To feel on earth what none but mothers feel, 
And taste in thought the future bliss of heaven! 
* ‘Three moons passed o’er, 
And on the echoing grovesand flowery meads _ 
‘The dew-drops glistened in the rising sun, 
~ When wild an doleful on the morning air 
Floated a distant-echoing knell of death, 
And ere the sun had reached his noontide height, 
The tidings came- -It was the knell of Hope 
To that fond mother for her only child! 
Few, that had looked uporithat rosy boy, 
_And seen him smiling in his cherub life, © 
’ But heaved asigh of sorrow at the tale. 
I saw him cold and lifeless borne away, 
And scarce could say men to Heaven’s decree. 
I saw the tear-drop gather in the eye 
Of all, save one, who gazed, but could not weep-— 
A grief too deep to meltin flowing tears!--- 
Perchance some mother’s heart has felt such pang--- ~~ 
No word was murmured by those lips that seemed 
 Ascold as his now silént sealed in death, 
Save when the chilling sound of earth was heard 
To fall upon that narrow house. She groaned—- 
“Ob! would to God that I had died for thee, 
My son! my son!” + 
Rochester, Feb. 2d, 1828. ° -FLORIZEL. 
THE ALCHYMIST OF PISA. 


A true story translated from the Italian, 
During the civil wars of Genoa, an Italian named 
Grimaldi, became an exile and sought-refuge in the 
city of Pisa—There was nothing in the world for; 


which he had any friendship or regard dut peek 


This he maintained, was the only thing worth pur- 


suing, and no matter how disgraceful the means if 


the object was obtained. “ The man,” he observed, 
‘“‘ who was possessed of wealth, might bid defiance 
to the admonitions of conscience.” With the talent 
of acquiring riches, Grimaldi united the art of keep- 


ing them. He lived alone; neither dog nor cat were | 


his inmates, and he was without a servant, because 
the foriher might have been chargeable for victuals, 
and the latter for wages. He was constantly appre- 
hensive of being robbed, and theft, in his estimation, 
was of deeper dye than the crime of parricide. 

With these propensities and principles, he could 
not fail to be the object of hatred and contempt; but 
when he conceived himself insulted or abused, he 
went directly home, cast a look at his dear strong 
box, and was comforted. 

One evening when Grimaldi had supped at the 
house of a friend, and was returning home at a late 
hour, he was attacked in the streets by an assassin, 
who plunged a dagger in his breast. The wound was 
mortal, but ‘its effects were not'so sudden as to pre- 
vent him seeking safety in flight. At the same mo- 
ment, a dreaful storm came on. Faint with his 
wound, his alarm, and the rain, Grimaldi took re- 
fuge in the shop of a goldsmith, which, by chance, 
was stillopen. This goldsmith, like Grimaldi, was 


j| in full pursuit of wealth, only he had fallen ona way 


to obtain it less promising than that of usury. He 
was in search of the philosopher’s stone, and this 
evening having been occupied with a grand projec- 
tion, ke had left the shop door open to moderate the 
heat of his furnace. 
Grimaldi's entrance appeared somewhat rude; but 
Fazio, (that was the alchymist’s name) having soon 
recognised his visiter, asked him why he had been 


|| abroad at such an unseasonable hour, and in such. 


terrible weather? “ Ah!” sighed Grimaldi, “ I am 
wounded!” As he pronounced these words, he fell 
ina chair and expired.—Fazio’s alarm at this occur- 
rence was not to be described. He ran upto Grimaldi, 
tore his clothes open, that he might have more free- 
dom to breathe, and used every means he could 
think of to recall him to life. But all his efforts 
were vain: the unfortunate usurer had received a 
wound which closed of itself, so that the blood could 
not flow, and died of suffocation. is 
The alchymist was in the greatest distress on ac- 
count of this accident. The whole neighborhood 
had: retired to rest, or shut up their houses to avoid 
the storm; and Fazio was alone, his wife and’ two 
children having gone to visit his dying father. -All at 
once a bold thought entered his head, which under 
present circumstances, seemed practicable, He was 
certain that no one had seen Grimaldi enter his 
shop. In such continued rain and thunder, there 
was no femptation for people to be looking out. at 


their windows. Besides, by proclaiming Grimaldi’s 
death, Fazio might be suspected of having done the 


deed. After maturely weighing the whole affair, he 
shut up his shop, determined to turn the adventure to 
his own advantage,.and in conformity. with his pre- 
dilection for transmutations, to make an experiment 
whether, as he had hitherto been successful in his 
practice, he: could’ not transmute misfortune, and 
turn his lead into gold. 

_ Fazio knew of Grimaldi’s wealth, or suspected 
him to be rich. By searching his pockets he found a 
large bunch of keys. ‘* Good,” said he to himself, 
“this is‘a mark of the favor of heaven--the finger 
of heaven is manifest in it!—-That such a terrible 
‘storm should come on this night; that my shop should 
be open; that the usurer should be wounded and die 
in my chair: all this could not happen without a par- 
ticular dispensation from above. The deceased has 
no relation, and perhaps no friend. One stranger, 
is as good as another stranger, and Fazio is as good 
as another heir. I have even one right more: had it 
not been for me he would have died in the street, 
and laid in the wet. Who knows that he did not 
come into my shop, to appoint me his heir? His visit 
supplies a formal testament; I will quietly take the 
executorship upon me; that will be the safest and the 
wisest way, for should I relate the affair to the ma- 
gistrate, I would not be believed. Grimaldi’s body 


and it would give me a deal of trouble to prove my 
innocence. But if I bury him privately, there will 
be none to speak of the circumstance; and truly, be- 
tween the scaffold and a full coffer, it is not very 
difficult to choose. Eureka! I have found what I have 
been searching after; I have found the Philosopher’s 
stone without the aid of my cursed crucibles, and my 
smeky furnace.” . 
Provided with a dark Jantern, Fazio set out for 
Grimaldi’s house. The rain descended in torrents; 
the thunder rolled in awful peals, but the alchymist 
neither felt nor heard any thing. His mind was fult 
of the usurers’s hoards. He applied his keys, unlock- 
ed the doors, and was in.a moment in the sitting 
room of the deceased. Against the iron chest he 
directed the whole battery of his bunch of keys, and 
almost despaired of carrying the siege, as it had four or 


he took the fort: in it he feund a casket of gold rings 
bracklets and jewels, and four bags, on which he read 
with transport:— Three thousand Ducats in gold.” 

Intoxicated with joy, Fazio seized the bags, and as 
there was a chance the jewels might betray him, he 
left them behind. Being a great friend to order, he 
carefully replaced every thing in its former state, 
fastened every lock, and happily got back to his house 
unnoticed, with the precious burden. His first care 
was to place the bags in a place of safety, his next to 
inter the dead. He raised the body as easily as a fa- 

ther, for the touch of the bags of gold had imparted 
to him a strength, which astonished even himself.— 


is in my house; [should be considered his murderer . 


five locks outside, besides as many within. At length 
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He carried Grimaldi into a.celler, and dug a deep 
grave, and tumbled him in with all his keys and 
clothes.. This done, he filled up the hole with so much 
care, that it was not possible to discover the ground 
bad been touched. 

Having despatched this affair, Fazio hastened to 
his room, tintied the bags, not so much to count as to 
feed his sight with the gold. He found not a single 
piece was wanting, but he was dazzled and giddy at 
the sight of so much money. First he counted it; then 
he weighed it, his ecstacy i increasing every moment. 
At last he deposited the whole in a secret closet, 
burnt the bags, and did not move his eyes from them 
till the last atom was consumed? He then threw the 
ashes into the air, afraid lest even these’ should be- 
tray him, and closed the labours of the evening by re- 
tiring to rest. 

As nothing was heard from Grimaldi for some 
days, the Magistrates ordered his house to be opened. 
All were surprised at not finding the usurer, but more 
so at not discovering his money. Three months hav- 
ing elapsed, at the end of which all converation re- 
specting the deceased having subsided, Fazio began 
to drop a word or two about his chemical discoveries; 
shortly after he whispered’ something respecting a 
bar of gold, As his neighbours already had many 
proofs of his being deceived, they only laughed at 
him; but Fazio was not to be so easily diverted from 
his purpose; prudently observing a certain gradation 
in his conversation and exhibitions of joy, he at last 
announced his intention of proceeding to France in. 
order to-convert his bar of gold into current coin. — 
The better to conceal his real design, he borrowed a 
hundred florins ona farm, fifty of which he put aside 
to defray the charges of the journey; and the other 
fifty he gave to his wife, at the same time assuring 
her of his speedy return. 

The idea of parting with her husband alarmed Va- 
lentina. She was apprehensive that it was his em- 


barrassed circumstances that compelJed him to fly his: 


country,and as she conceived he would never return, 
by which herself and children would be reduced to 
want, she implored him with. tears, and in the most 
eloquent manner not to leaveher. Overcome by her 
importunity, Fazio, notwithstanding a resolution to 
keep his secret for life, could no longer conceal it.— 
He took Valentina by the hand, led her into his cabi- 
net, disclosed the whole affair respecting Grimaldi, 
and showed her his treasure. “ Dost thou now,” said 
he, “entertain any doubt as to the reality of my in- 
got of goid?” 

Valentina, equally intoxicated with joy as her hus- 
band had. been, fell on his neck, and caressed him as 
much as she had formerly reproached him. A variety 
"of plans of future happiness and glory were settled, 
and preparations for the journey were made with all 
speed. When the day of Fazio’s departure arrived, 
Valentina affected to join the rest of the family i in re- 
monstrating, as before, against the journey, in which 
she was joined by all the neighbours, who made’ game 
of the Alchymist; wat he only laughed at'them in 
turn. 

‘While on his. way to Marseilles, his wife played 
her part so well as to remove all suspicion. She con- 
stantly ‘complained of poverty, while in private she 
enjoyed: abundance. Every one lamented her fate, 
whilst she’ had no cause for pity but what she was 
forced to affect. 

‘Fazio having got bills of sting for his ducate, 
_ wrote to his wife that he had disposed of his ingot of 
_gold;and was about to return. Valentina showed 
the letter to her relations and others; but the niajori- 
‘ty still’ doubted the reality of the statement, when 
‘Fazio arrived in person at Pisa. . He presented his 


| his good fortune, he brought from the banker nine 


hand to all: his acquaintances with a triumphant air, 
and openly proclaimed the success with which his 
chemical labours had been crowned; and in proof of 


thousand gold dollars, which he received for the bills 
ofexchange. To this kind of demonstration, it was 
impossible to object; the story was told from house 
to house; and all extolled his knowledge in the occult 
science of transmuting metals. The very man, who, 
only a few ‘months before, was pronounced a con- 
firmed fool, by the whole city, was now elevated by 
that city to the rank of a great Philosopher; and Fa- 
zio enjoyed, at the same time, the advantage of being 
honoured as both learned and rich. 

There being no longer any necessity for concealing 
his wealth, Fazio gave full scope to his desires. He 
redeemed his farm from the mortgage, purchased a 


title at Rome, procured a magnificent’ house and/|| 


large estates, and hired footmen and servants of every 
description. Valentina, who was now a woman of 
too much consequence to look after the affairs of her 
family, took an old relation, with her young and beau- 
tiful daughter, into the house, and devolved the 
whole management upon them. 

Fazio, after the example of those who lived instyle 
at Pisa, now cast his eyes on the charming daughter 
of his aged relative, with the view of making her his 
mistress. Her name was -Adelaide; and in the age 
of love and coquetry, either of which is sufficient to 
lead a man into folly, she lent a willing ear to the ad- 
vances made by Fazio, and soon contracted so inti- 
mate a connection with him as to occasion a disagree- 
ment with his wife. But before Valentina had pen- 
etrated the secret and convinced herself of her hus- 
band’s infidelity, Fazio had spent a large sum of mo- 
ney on his charming Adelaide. Jealous of her rights, 
Valentina could no longer submit to the encroach- 
ments of an usurper. Discord destroyed the conju- 
gal union, the wife became sullen, and the mistress 
imperious. —One day the quarrel reached to such a 
height, that Valentina turned the old housekeeper 
and her daughter into the street. Fazio on this took 
the part of Adelaide, and placed her in another lodg- 
ing; but finding that his wife continued furious at his 
conduct, he carried his mistress to a retired estate in 
the country. No sooner did this reach the ears of 
Valentina, than she became mad with jealousy and 
determined on the most horrid revenge. Without 
reflecting on the consequences, she resolved to im- 
peach her husband before the tribunal asthe mur- 
derer of Grimaldi. She put her dreadful scheme into 
instant execution; while Fazio, who was dreaming} 
away delicious moments in the arms of his Adelaide, 
had no idea of the storm that was. gathering over his 
head. 

The judge after consideting the circamstances re- 
lated by Valentina, despatched persons to dig up the 
ground in Fazio’s cellar, where finding the remains 
of Grimaldi’s body, the aecused was seized in the 
arms of his mistress and carried to prison. At first, 
Fazio denied the charge, but being confronted by his 
wife, whom he found had become his accuser, he im- 
mediately exclaimed, ‘* Wretch as thou art! had ] 
loved thee less thou "wouldst not have been. trusted 
with my secret: I was weak from my love towards 
theé, and thou hast brought me hither.” The tor- 
ture, which at that time was so fatal to accused in-’ 
nocence, extorted from Fazio a confession of all he 
had done. He named himself as the murderer of 


Grimaldi, although he was not; and was sentenced||- 


to forfeit his possessions, and to suffer death at the 
place of public execution. © 

Valentina, on the ‘sentence being sasseil, would 
have returned to her house, but was not a little sur- | 


prised at finding it occupied by officers of justice, who 
had. even turned her children into the street. No- 
thing more was wanting to render her a prey to des- 
pair. The stings of conscience already wrung her 
heart; for her revenge being satiated, her eyes were 
opened to the rashness of her conduct and her future 
misery. Pain and remorse now reached their height. 
In frantic mood she-ran about with dishevelled hair, 
and implored the judge to pardon her husband, whom 
she herself had delivered up to the executioner.— 
The sight of her children redoubled the pangs which 
lacerated her soul. 


The whole city was agitated es this melancholy 
event. Valentina, who had become hateful to her- 
self, had not even the poor consolation of exciting 
pity; all her relations and acquaintances avoided her 
as they would a savage beast. 


Fazio, who contemplated his deplorable fate with 
calmness, was led to the place of execution through 
the principal streets. He ascended the scaffold with 
great composure, declared his innocence, and cursed 
the impetuous jealousy of his wife. He was behead- 
ed, and his body according to custom, exposed for 
some time as aterror to others. Rage and despair 
had, in the mean time transported Valentina to the 
most dreadful of all imaginable deeds. She took her 
two children by the hand, and hurried them, while 


continually weeping, with hasty steps, to the place of 
execution. 


She passed through the crowd who made 
way for her to pass, and loaded her with execrations.. 
But Valentina was deaf to all they said. She reached 
the foot of the bloody platform, and mounted with 
her children the fatal steps as if she intended once 
more to embrace the body of her husband. She led 
her children up to the bleeding corpse, and bade 
them embrace their deceased father. At this appal- 
ing sight, and the cries of the poor innocents, the 
spectators burst into tears; when suddenly the frantic 
mother plunged a dagger into the .breast of one and 
ran upon the other and laid him dead beside his dying 
brother! An universal burst of horror and dismay 
ascended to the skies! The populace rushed forward 
to lay hold of her; but already she had stabbed her- 


self with the poignard, and fell lifeless on the bodies 


of her husband and children. 


The sight. of the two murdered children, and the 
body of the mother bathed in their blood, filled every 
one with horror. It was as ifthe whole city had met 
with some general calamity. Astonishment and de- 
jection took hold of every mind and heart. The in- 
habitants wandered up and down the streets in 
gloomy silence, and the crowd was incessantly r¢- 
newing around the scaffold, where the blocd of the 
children and mother was mingled with the blood of 
the innocent father. Even the hardest hearts were 
melted into pity and compassion. 


The judge, affected by the relation, gave permis- 
sion to the family to inter the bodies of the father and 
mother in a place without the walls. The two chil- 
dren were buried in the Church of St. Catharine.— 
The tradition of this melancholy catastrophe has been 
preserved at hea and is stillrelated there with visi- 
ble concern. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
The following well written essay, contains some pith 
as well as sarcasm. It was written by a lady whose 
excellent understanding is not the least of her at- 
tractions, and maybe perused with beneficial re- 
sults, by many of the young gentlemen of the pre- 
 sent.day. As one of the most ostensible objects of 
your publication is to furnish such articles as will 
" prove entertaining and instructive to female socie- 
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better article than the following. : 
ASMODEUS. 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


A skip ings dancing, worthless tribe you are, 
Fit only for yourselves; you herd together, — 

And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never saw, 

And fancy raptures that you never knew. 


In all collections of essays, I invariably find some 
paper addressed to the women, that is either offered 
as a lecture of advice, or levelled at them with all the 
severity of satire; while the men, the “lords of the 
creation!” are suffered to hector on in vice and dissi- 
pation, or to sneak through the, world ignorant and 
worthless. ‘ Why are the eyes of these authors shut 
against the follies of their own sex? Why will the 
learned mind labour to entice women again to taste 
of the tree of knowledge, to make her see the naked- 
ness of those around her? How many youth may 
blush at the awful neglect of their understandings! 
blush when they recollect the high, the sublime na- 
ture of the soul. Good Heaven! can.a modern, fine 
gentleman suppose himself inthe same class of beings 
with an Essex or a Sydney, the ornaments of the 
brilliant reign of Elizabeth? ‘To mention the names 
of a Newton, a Locke, a Boyle, or a Fenelon, would 
he to draw a comparison between the feeble glimmer 
ofthe glow worm and the effulgence of the sun. 

The first emotion of the human mind is a strong 
desire of happiness; and, in minds of any worth, an 
ambition to be eminent in something from two biases, 
which emphatically mark the grandeur and immor- 
tality of the soul; and, if properly directed, would 
raise man to the highest perfection that his frail na- 
ture is capable of. The ambition of a manly soul 
ought to soar to intellectual attainments—a perfect 
gentleman must not be ignorant onany subject. To 
be uninformed of the histories of Greece and Rome, 
setting aside that of our own country, is absolutely 
shameful: yet two thirds of our Jeus d’ Esprit would 
rub their vacant foreheads, if you happened to ask 
them any questions about either of the Gracchi; but 
hint in their ears the names of Alcibiades or Phocion, 
and perhaps they will think you are talking of some 
old-clothesmen. I have heatd mistakes made by 
fashionable young men, that a school-bey of ten 
should blush to be caught in. I will take the liberty 
of giving two or three examples. 

Some ladies, in company with a gentleman, were 
expressing their admiration of the graceful manner in 
which Helen leaves her loom to go to Paris, after his 
flight from Menelaus: “ Ah ladies,” says the beau, 
‘‘it is fine in Pope, but.I have read it in the original 
Latin, and there it is beautiful?”—‘ In Latin, Sir!” 
said one of the females, “I beg your pardon; but Ho- 
mer was a Greek poet.” ‘No, no, sweet lady,” has- 
tily replied the learned Theban, “ you taean Homer 
was a Roman, for I have read him!” The lady blush- 
ed simultaneously at his silly ignorance and sweet 
impudenee, and the gentleman fluttered off to display 
his gallantry and ns want of knowledge to the next 
fair. 

One evening I was in conipany with some other 
ladies,.in @ room with three young men.—How the 
subject came into their heads at all I xnow not, be- 
cause I was not listening to their conversation. My 
attention was arrested by one of them saying rather 
loudly—‘* Mark Antony was made king of one of the 
Assvrian provinces.” —* Perhaps so; but I am sure,” 


replied a second, was Cesar’s son.”—‘ You ||: 


both mistake,” interrupted a third, “he was one of 
the villains who helped Brutus to kill Cesar.” I was 
astonished and speechless with surprise, gazed at 


ty, vou cannot contribute thereto, by insertion of a| 


ion, better deserved the appellation of blockhead tri- 
umvirate. 

Are these illiterate, shameless, ignorant animals, 
of that noble species, Man! That super-eminent crea- 
ture, whose form was shaped to gaze on the heavens, 
and the faculties of whose soul are susceptible of ex- 
pansion ‘‘from Nature up to Nature’s God!” And 


\;how does he now employ his time? Not even in 


walking the plain track of literature—not in compa- 
ring the histories of republics, kingdoms and empires 
—and while he reads conversing with wise lawgiv- 
ers and holy patriarchs! Not in searching through 
the labyrinths of the human mind with Locke and 


Reid; nor. in reading the stars, and making the vast 


tour of the universe, in company with Newton and 


no books, save now and then a flimsy play, that has 
nothing but its novelty to commend it—and perhaps, 
the history of some popular divorce. Talk ofthe 
stars to him, and he will say he never looks at any, 
but those in a woman’s face—talk of the soul, friend- 
ship, mind, &c. and he will interrupt you by saying, 
that that is a jargon he does not understand. 

, Many of our youths are so monstrously barren, 
that I can positively affirm, that there are not eight 
out of ten who can spell an epistle of one page in 
length without the immediate aid of a dictionary.” As 
to accomplishment in the most delightful of all stud- 
ies, the works of the poets; I can say little or nothing 
to their advantage. The swift though tender ray of 
Apollo’s halo cannot penetrate their opaque brows. 
Ignorance, if not vicious hardiment, has shielded 
their brazen foreheads, and to their dull ear the 
‘concord of sweet sounds” is charmless. 

I know that there are some who have skimmed the 
face of literature; and being swoln with the little 
pre-eminences they have over their companions, they 
are wild to show their superiority over common 
sense. Flinging reason behind them, they set up for 
men of extraordinary genius; and like the Persian 
glassman in his foolish vision, they kick about their 
earthly happiness, and hopes of future felicity, witha 
real lunatic fury. ae 

Yet there are others of our young men who are an 
honour to their country,—who join . with all the 
charms of a beautiful form, the more attracting, the 


and a poetical and delicate taste; whose society will 
always be sought after with eagerness by the ladies; 


and when absent, the remembrance of their virtues 


and accomplishments will play a lambent flame around 
our hearts, and no time can erase their lovely ideas 
from oyr memories. How different are the sensa- 
tions which agitate the bosom of a female, in the 
company of a thoughtless coxcomb! She lets the poor 
vain thing flutter around her, and buzz its empty no- 
things in her ear; and when it takes its flight, thinks 
no more of it than of those insects which sparkle in 
the summer’s blaze. | 

I am well aware, that if this ever meets the eye of 
those to whom I address it, they will set me down as 
a disappointed—ugly—old maid; but that is not so— 
Iam not old, for I have not lived twenty-two years; 
I think IJ am not ugly, and am certain that I am not, 
provided I may believe one quarter. of the daily rhap- 
sodies of at least, half a dozen of these popinjays; and 


|I know I amrich. So-I miake out that I am neither 


the disappointed, the ugly, nor the old. 
3 HENRIETTA. 


LITBRARY 


LEIGH HUNT’S BOOK. 
With the most consummate degree of affectation 


the three “‘gay, charming fellows!” who, in my opin- 


and unending straining after prettiness and quaint- 


~ 


Herschel! No, these are not his pursuits; he reads} 


| thought it good for the teeth.” 


fascinating graces, of a rich cultivated understanding |. 


|jed. With this exception, her jadyship is entitled to 


.}a bore, but when he commenced throwing candle- 


|| drawing-room, and alarming 


ness of expression in his poetry, this man sketches 
with much grace and liveliness in his prose writings. 
He has just printed a volnme about Byron, and as he 
resided with his Lordship in Italy for a considerable 
time, with an eye wide open to watch the movements 
of the lion, we may look for an interesting account 
of the poet’s private life and manners. ‘The para- 
graph below is quoted from Hunt’s publication. 
“Lord Byron, who used to sit up at night, writing 
Don Juan, (which he did under the influence of gin 
and watery) rose late in the morning. He break- 
fasted, read, lounged about, singing an air; generally 
‘out of Rossini, and in a swaggering style, though in 
a voice at once small and veiled; he then took a bath, 
and was dressed; dnd coming down stairs, was heard 
still singing in the court yard, out of whicli the gar- . 
den ascended at the back of the house. The servants 
at the same time brought out two or three chairs.— 
My study, a little room in a corner, with an orange 
tree peeping in at the window, looked upon thiscourt- 
yard. I was generally at my writing when he came 
down, and either acknowledged his presence by get- 
ting up and saying something fromthe window, or 
he called out, ‘ Leontius! and came halting upto the | 
window with some joke, or other challenge to con- 
versation. (Readers of good sense will do me the 
justice of discerning where any thing is spoken of in 
a tone of objection, and where it is only brought in 
as a requisite to the truth of the picture.) His dress, 
as at Monte Nero, was a nankin jacket, with white 
waistcoat and trowsers, and a cap, either velvet or 
linen, withashadeto it. In his hand was a tobacco- 
box, from which he helped himself like unto a ship- 
man, but for a different purpose; his object being to 
restrain the pinguifying of hunger. Perhaps also, he 


A Novel, 2 vols. London, 1827; WN. 
‘York reprinted,1828: J. and J. Harper 


Are any of our fair readers flirts? Have they flirted 
~-are they flirting—-or are they about to flirt? Let them 
repent, desist, and read Mrs. Charlotte Buty’s Flirta- 
tion. She makes it to be bad business, and she cau- 
tions the young and beautiful against it. They should 
listen to her, for she is a close obseryer, audhas seen 
much of high life. She paints the scenes of fashion- 
able and domestic life with a faithful pencil, and she 
sketches character from observation, not from fancy. 

Lady Charlotte’s heroines are two sisters, of very 
opposite characters, and their destinies are as oppo- 
site as their characters. The one amiable, affection- 
ate, upright and sincere, governs her actions by 
steady principle, and is rewarded by a large portion 
of earthly happines. The only fault that we find with 
Lady Emily is, that she has not faults enough— 
the contrast is too great between herself and her 
worldly, cailous, and selfish sister; it seems unnatu- 
ral and incredible ‘that two young beautiful, and 
blooming girls, ‘‘ of the same mother born,” with the 
same ancestral blood flowing through their veins, 
brought up under the same protecting care, should 
exhibit such a contrariety of characters, and be doom- 
ed to such unequal fates. There is such a thing as 
carrying contrast too far, in some cases. It shocks 
and confounds the judgment and the feeling when 
nature is thus violated, and its harmonies are thus 
broken. Herein. we think the authoress has offend- 


much praise, as a spirited, graceful, and natura! wri- 
ter. Her characters are all marked by individuality; 
each is distinguished from the others by particular 
traits and shades, and the distinctions are frequently 
drawn with much delicacy. The narration is inter- 
esting and amusing, not permitting the reader to 
yawn as he turns over ‘the leaves. Once in-a while, 
there is a spice of ultra sensibility, but not so much 
as to put us ina bad humour. Col. Pennington’ 
possesses more individuality than any.other character 
in Flirtation. At first, we were inclined to vote him 


sticks out ofthe window, playing the mischief in the 
the whole family, 
were ready to-shake hands with the old fellow, and 
exclaim “‘ Well done!’ We like ‘these passionate © 


people in a novel; in real life they are our abomina- 
tion. 


Wie 
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From the Meteor. 
CARTHIAN. 
At sunset, when the parting light 

Of beauty crept through IIlian’s vale, 
And on the.wave and mountain height 

Hung quivering and pale. 

When o’er the gloom that evening brings 

The day-king, as he sunk in flight 
Shook splendour from his folding wings, 

laugh’d at hovering night: 
The tents of Carthian were seen 
All gilded by that orient sheen; 

And warriors who had often braved 
The power of many a mighty foe, | 
Stood with the sparkling laugh below + 

W here: Persia’s banner waved. 


When lo! from out the mountain shade, 
From rock, and tree, and gloomy'dell, 
A host with flashing spear and blade 
Bore on, and like a torrent fell 
Upon the thoughtless group: 
They fell—and as the Persian saw 


The might, and heard the loud hurra 


Of that wild bandit troop; 
- Hope’s flowers closed before his eye— 
’ He felt it was his hour to die, 
But still stood fizm.and brave: 
He fought, though life was dim, and all 
Grew dark in death; he fought to fall— 
To a fame-laurel’d grave. 


The combat died—how red and wild 
* With Persians basely slain, 
_ With forms in their own life-blood piled, 
Lay all the Illian plain: - 
‘In death were they who once had breathed 
The song—the laugh—the vow; 
_ Who once with victor-sword unsheath’d, 
Lived with a light that glory wreath’d 
Around the soldier’s brow: . 
They lay in ruin—sunset’s light 
Belield each life expire, 
They lay upon that field of fight; 
Their bier, the earth--their pall, the night— 
That sua, their funeral fire. 


The frozen lip—the folded eye— 

_- The cheek with life’s red beauty gone; ~ 
The blood that stream’d in torrents by, 

Yet gi'ded by the glancing sun; 

The banner, that in pride at morn, 
Waved in its purple'beauty—torn, 
And broken spear, and cloven shield, 
Were wide upon that silent field. 


Dark shadows deepen’d, and o’erhung | 
In folds of gloom the evening arch, 
When from the hills the wild notes rung 
Of bandit Alpin’s march; 
There with the outlawed banner high, 
With spears like star-lightin the sky, 
They ranged with martial pride: 
There with the work of rapine done, 
With golden spoil, and captive won,. 
They glitter far and wide. 


But soon the glorying music fell, | 
Along the evening air; 

Proud Alpin, with.commanding word, 

_ Waved to the band his crimson sword, 

And as he spoke, the shout and swell 
Of happy voices, rose to dwell | 
With many an echo there. — 

‘“* Comrades, victorious and brave! 

Ye fought for conquest or the grave, 
With yonder prostrate foe: 7 

Ye conquer’d—let the silent night 

Resound with voices of delight; — 

And pass with song and festal rite 
Awid the wine-cups flow!” 


They shouted—and the midnight moon 
scenes of warrior revel rose; 

To loudlips, and wild eyes, that soon 
Met long and dark repose: 

"- Jt pass’d to voices murmuring high, 

To laughter that went upthesky, - 
From joy’s unbounded power; 
ud while the song and music peal'd, 


Blithe hearts with pleasure’s fullness reel’ 
Throughout that radiant hour.. 


But who washe within that cave, . 

With clouded brow and dark eye bent,. 
Bound with the fetters of a slave?— 

His garb im blood—his helmet rent— 
What being that, with lonely frown, 


!Gazed dark upon that banquet down? 


’T was Carthian--captive of the fight— 
The valiant, and the kingly knight—- 
The Persian chieftain—he whom day 
Had seen as proud, as free as they; . 
Who saw in blood his soldiers fall 

By dastard shot and coward blow, 
And heard within his heart their call 

For vengeance on the foe. 


He gazed, but not alone in thought; 

For deeper in the cavern gloom, - 

Like rising spectre of a tomb, 

A soldier of his blighted band, 

With loyal heart and sword in hand, 
| His voiceless signal caught; 

The soldier sprang—it was to free 

His chieftain from the chain; 
It was with Carthian to be } 
The death-blast to that banquet glee, 

And freedom’s own again—— 
The morn rose up, brave.Carthian shone, 


Once more upon the Persian throne. 
ROVER. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
‘THE SMALL GENIUS—NO. G. 
MATILDA. 
«1 did not doubt that girl’s fidelity.” 


- J have ever been a visionary. From the vo- 
latile gambols and redundant fancies of boy- 


tious aspirations of maturer years, my brain has 
been deluded with its own wild phantasms, and 
my day dreams tinged with a thousand ‘vain 
glorious images, that have no existence save 
in a fevered imagination. Love, lucre and am- 
bition, ye are the idols I have worshipped— 
yours are the shrines on which the incense of 
my adoration has been offered, and for what? 
| Human felicity. Alas it is but a dream, a tran- 
sitory vision that becomes evanescent at the 
touch of time. In its pursuit [ have wasted 
my existence, and sapped the vigour of my 
constitution. Pleasure held out her seductive 
banner. I became one of her followers, and 
‘* bathed my soul in sensual oblivion.” Inthe 
midnight revel, [ have joined the chorus‘of was- 
sailry and laughter, cursed the carking cares of 
this working day world, and lost the distin- 
| guishing attribute of man in riot and intoxica- 
tion. I awoke to anguish. An aching brain 
and a palsied hand, were thé curses entailed 
upon my nature, and a mind of maddening re- 
flection succeeded a slumber of brutal deliri- 
| um- I have sought felicity ‘in thé society of 
woman. Selecting from a group of beauty, one 
whose soul seemed in unison with my own, I 
‘lavished upon her the intensity of my affections. 
Her heart was touched and I dreamed the im- 
pression ineradicable. Oh God, the exquisite 
moments I have. passed with that creature are 
as the blooming Eden of time upon the blighted 
waste of my existence. Matilda was young, 
and beautiful, and I adored her to an ex- 
cess that. seemed infatuation. To think of 
another was sacrilege, and to divide the cir- 
rent of my most refined emotions with another, 
seemed as blasphemous in thought as the wor- 
ship of a second God.. One fleeting year bound- 
ed that blissful delusion. I was then driven 
from paradise by the devastating demon of my 
own pride. It is the strongest passion of my 
nature and has more than once sacrificed my 
love as a burnt offering to the Baal of its ado- 
ration. She whom I loved had consented tobe 
mine. I believed her altogether so in soul, but 
self adulation required a conviction of still 
greater strength. I had a friend who was ev- 


ery way my equal in mind and accomplish-; ‘ You never loved Asmodeus, Miss Matilda” 
ments, and’by far my superior in fortune and| ‘ Loved! If you wish to insult me, Mr. Wil- 
personal beauty. I urged him to undertake.the !oughby, you will again enquire if [could love 
conquest of Matilda’s heart, even in the height @ man so absolutely depraved. What! a male 
of her atknowledged preference. He refused flirt! the most insignificant butterfly in the 
on the score of friendship, and vainly taunted. world. No, sir, when I love, it shall be a man! 
me with my doubts of her fidelity. I supplica- 2d one of principle!” 


|self a complete sceptic in regard tothe facul- 
| ties of insinuation of which he had so constant- 


_|myself from Matilda, for a fortnight. In the 


| hood to the soul stirring impulses and ambi-} 


|that in paying my suit to Matilda, couldhave| . 
no anticipation asto the results her attractions | =>. 


ted him to the task and required its perform- 
ance as the test of his regard forme. It wasin; 
vain that he repelled me. All the obstacles he | 
alluded to, only contributed to the excitement 
of my purpose. His insinuations as to the ul-| 
timate accomplishment of his object were as, 
sulphur thrown upon the kindling fire ef my 
pride, Again I urged and urged, declaring my- 


ly been a boaster. Every objection that he ad- 
duced was overruled, until he finally with ap- 
parent unwillingnessconsented. Forthe more: 
especial furtherence of the project, I absented 


interim, Clarence Willopghby, commenced his 
addresses to Matilda. Ob God, what incon- 
ceivable agonies | experienced’ in that brief 
time. | did not believe it possible that he could 
meet with a shadow of success, and when the. 
hideous phantom would obtrude among my re- 
flections, I cursed myself for doubting and 
prayed heaven’s forgiveness for the profanity 
offered to the sacred character of my idol. 
Still in despite of pride that thougit would ob- 
trude.. My efforts to drive it from my imagi- 
nation were unsuccessful. Sleeping or waking 
it haunted me with a horrible dread of its real. 
ization, which the strongest efforts of reason 
were unable to shake off. . | 

At length the two weeks elapsed, and Clar- 
ence called upon me, His countenance wore 
its usual serenity, buta darker shade of thought 
was perceptible over his forehead. He shook 
me cordially by the hand as was his wont, and 
to my hasty inquiries respectingMatilda, he an- 
swered, that “ she was perfectly well.” Afte; 
some desultory conversation, I asked him res- 
pecting his success His lips quivered an in- 
stant, and he commenced— 

“You recollect, Asmodeus that you urged 
me to attempt this conquest.” 

did.” 

“You also observed that you required its 
performance asa proof of that friendship which 
has existed between us, with undiminished 
warmth, since childhood.” 

“I did, Clarence, and let the issue be as it 
may, the fellowship between us shall not be de- 
teriorated from on my part.” 

‘TI believe you are sincere, Asmodeus, and 
will be sufficiently generous to aeknowledge, 


might have upon my own feelings.” 


ger to her previous to my introduction, you 
could form no estimate of her winning quali- 
ties, nor their subsequent results. -But pro- 
ceed.” 

‘‘ Briefly, then. In endeavouring to makea 
conquest of Matilda’s heart, 1 have lost my 
own. More—I have even dared to tell her 
so.”’ 

‘¢ Did she repel your overtures?” 

‘You shall hear. You are already aware of 
her possessing a spirit as violent as it is haugh- 
ty,‘and must also be convinced that your evi- 
dent negject of her for the last two weeks, has 
brought that spirit into ostensible requisition. 
For the first week of your absence, she appear- 
ed dull, and occasionally lost in thought, It’ 
was on such occasions I probed her with fall 
name,—told over the ultimation of your former 
love adventures, and enquired if she found it 
impossible to forget you. Knowing her charac- 
ter so well, you should be able to aaticipate 
her auswer—‘ Forget him, the self-infatuated 
egotist, I nevtr thought sufficiently well of him 


« You could not—being as you were a stran- : 


‘I have done, Miss Matilda. Never again 
wili I utter the name of Mr. A. in your pre- 
sence, if it offends you.’ . 

‘It does offend me, sir, and you willad to 
yourown estimation inmy opinion by relinquish- 
ing its utterance in my presence forever.’ 
“This, my friend, is a specimen of the first 
conversation which took place on this subject, 
and strange as it may appear, the burst of in- 
‘dignatidn and maiden pride, which were un- 
folded during its continuance, done more to- 
wards the conquest of my heart than any con- 
versation I had ever enjoyed with woman.— 
The nextevening I again found myself at Ma- 
tilda’s. I listened to some of those thrilling 
airs which she so bewitchingly plays and sings, 
‘greedily drank in the vivacity of her conversa- 
tion, and in short, parted from her society 
with an abstraction which I never before exne- 
rienced. I have visited her every evening since, 
and with every repetition of my visits, my de- 
lusion becomes stronger. Last night I confess- 
ed the feeling with which she had inspired me, 
and to my solicitation of her opinions regard- 
ing me, she only referred me to a longer and 
more familiar acquaintance.” 

This was enough. I arose from my seat with 
a countenance distorted with rage. I cursed 
the perfidy of all mankind, and raved with all 
the violence of amadman. I cursed my own 
blincfolding .infatuation, and called down the 
wrath of heaven to immolate me upon the in- 
stant. My insulted pride, and my vehement 
passion, reigned in my mind by turns. One mo- 
ment I ridiculed my folly, and another lament- 
ed my destiny. My friend besought my for- 
giveness. I told him I had nothing to forgive. 
1 conjured the demons of despair to surround 
me with their life-dispelling torments, and wish- 
ing to die, I clung with religious cowardice to 


the isolated fragment of my existence. 


Five years have passed since the event I 
have detailed took place. Matilda I never be- 
held again. “I have been a traveller among 
strangers—a solitary man among crowds—a 
wretched wanderer whose greatest curse is his 
existence. Broken hearted and desolate, I still 
exist, despising mortality, and contemning 
every thing like fidelity in love. 

1 have been a fool, and she has been a wo- 
man! ASMODEUS 


‘ 
N 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH §, 1828. 


DISPOSITION. 

Among the best of blessings which a benign 
Providence has showered upon mankind, is a 
‘* blessed disposition.” By this term, we mean 
that kind ofa *emperament of mind whicb can 
render itself happy under moderate circum- 
stances of fortune, and a moderate exercise of 
enjoyments. There are many people in this 
world,’ who cannot render themselves content- 
ed under any circumstances. An eternal rest- 
lessness of spirit, soon turns every thing into 
satiety, and every change is only productive of 
new desires. There is much philosophy to be 
exercised in organizing our dispositions, and 
restraining the restless points of our charac- 
ter. A man who can make himself happy on 
an income that will but just make both ends 
meet at the close of the year without being ex- 


to render it necessary to forget.’ 


travagamt, is your true philosopher, Thereare 
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a thousand cares of life which to an irritable 
dispositiqn, are perpetual causes of anxiety and 
pain; but to one which can laugh with those 
who laugh, and weep with those who weep, 
with equal sympathy, are only so many varia- 
tions of living scenery and action. It is disa- 
greeable fora man to be at enmity with his 
neighbour. But when he is confident that that 
neighbour has done him an injury, which it 
wouid be abasing to forget, he is the victim of 
his owp disposition if to hiinself, the circum- 
stance causes either uneasiness ‘or dissatisfac- 
tion. A good disposition is an enviable bless- 
ing. It prevents us from experiencing the 
stings of petty jealousy, and the anxious cares 
which are ever the companions of an envious 
mind. Men of powerful feelings and daring 
ambition, seldom are troubled with much sua- 
vity of disposition. The slightest insult is to 
them a cause of rankling vengeance, and he 
that.thwarts: their hopes by the smallest bar- 
rier, may expect to reap the consequences of 
his opposition. Intense emotions are generally 
in consonance with strong minds. ‘That dis- 
position, however, which is actuated upon by 
the slightest circumstance, and !ike a smgoth 
lake, may be ruffled by the faintest breeze, is 
not so much to be detested, as the more malig- 
nant kind, in which the seeds of ill-will, when 
once planted, fostet with malevolence and ani- 
mosity that neither time nor circumstances can 
erase. In women, the disposition is of much 
more importance than ia men. They are so 
_ entirely the creatures of fecling, thet whatever 
effects these feelings, is productive of more es- 
sential consequences to their disposition than 
could possibly be allotted the ather sex. For 
example, a ‘woman who has once loved unte- 
quitedly, seldom forgets the impressions of 
that feeling, till the latest day of her existence. 

It frequently is the cause of a total change of 
_ character, and from being a giddy and thought- 
less being, she is changed to one of pensive and 
‘melancholy habits. With man it is far diffe- 
rent. His mingling with the world, and the 
new hopes which are the precursors of wealth 
and ambition, soon erase the images of his for- 
mer dreams from his imagination. Nothing 
should be consulted as of more importance in 
a matrimonial choice than excellence of dispo- 
sition. It is the greatest blessing of domestic 
felicity, and 1s a balm that can heal half the 
sorrows which await us in the varied calamities 
of this life. | 


The Influence of Medicine.—Thiis is the title 
of an address which was recently spoken before 
the Philadelphia Medical Society, by Dr. John 
Bell, of this city. It has since been published 

in a pamphlet ferm, and occupies nearly forty 
octavo pages. 

We have read this oration with attention, 

_ and find in it much good sense and medical in- 

formation, expressed in chaste and dignified 

language. The short sketch of medical men 

who have stolen leisure from their physiologi- 


cal pursuits, and revelled awhile in the bowers 


of the muses, is drawn with interest.and viva- 
city. We -had’marked an extract from this 
portion of the address, as being most suitable 
to the character of our pages,. but want of 


spacecompels us to defer it for our next num- |. | 
We have seen Miss Clara Fisher in Norvel 


ber. 

Many medical poets are referred to, among 
whom Dr. Darwin holds a conspicuous station. 
The celebrated Doctor Good, as the translator 
of Lucretius, is also entitled to attention. The 
Herculean lexicographer, Johnson, is referred 
to, and Drs. Percival and McHenry, among 
American writers, receive a complimentory al- 
lusion as medical contributors to the poetic lite- 
rature of the language. ites 


From the Georgia Journal, (published at 
Milledgeville) we learn that the owners of the 
_Steam-Boat George Washington plying be- 


rings, who, becoming weary of continually flut- 


tween Savannah and Augusta, have declared a 
dividend on their stock of $124 per share of 
$630. At this rate the profits equal 126 per 
cent per ann.’ This is the reward of the saga- 
city which saw the defects of the system of the | 
Steam-Boat Company on the Savannah river. | 
and took advantage of these defects by build- 
ing a boat adapted to the river. - This is better 
than Arcade stock. 


The Meteor, is the title of a new monthly 
publication the first numbe: of which has just 
been issued by Mr. R. D. Hart, 278 Broadway, 
New York. _It-is printed in the Octavo form, 
and each number is to contain about thirty pa- 
ges of original composition. The Meteor is 
prettily printed on good paper—the terms of 
subscription are not mentioned. _ It will be con- 
ducted by ‘a club of literary triflers, who have 
lounged through life more for our own amuse- 
ment, than the qualification of our fellow be- 


tering along a pathway, where happiness is 
but a vision, have resolved to seek a higher and 
more congenial sphere.” In appearing before 
the public eye in the character of authors, the 
contributors to this work, say they are influen- 
ced by no motive, either of fame or profit. If 
so they are the mogt extraordinary set, of wri- 
ters in the world, and cannot fail to be success- 
ful. The articles in the present number are 
well written, but contain less of interest and in- 
formation than are ‘necessary to obtain for the 
work, an elevated character among American 
periodicals. The Carthian, in our estimation 
is the most meritorious. It will be found on 
our fourth, page. 


Mr. Woodworth, the poet and editor‘of the 
late N. Y. Parthenon, is to have one of his dra- 
mas represented for his benefit this evening, 
at the N. Y. La Fayette theatre. 


Mr. Neal, editor of the Portland Yankee, 
uses the following delicate language, in re- 
ference to the editor of the N. Y. Saturday Eve- 
ning Gazette. ‘ You lie, Mr. Seth Paine, you 
are a deliberate, sneaking, dastardly liar—we 


hope that is plain enough to be understood by| 


you.” If Mr. Paine is not a patient philoso- 
pher, we think there will be more of this busi- 
ness. In allusion to*the portraits of the poets, 
recently published in the Mirror, the same gen- 
tle editor observes. “To say that the engra- 
vings are original portraits, when they are not, 
is a low lived, dirty trick, for which all parties, 
the engraver,.the editor, and the publisher de- 
serve to be rebuked.” If Mr. Neal, does not 
meet with a pretty sound drubbing, in the way 
of exchange before he is many days older, we 
have sadly mistaken the character of the Goth- 


propensity to be impertinent, and to falsify 


with the most consummate audacity, we refer{’ 


our readers, to an editorial article in the Frank- 
lin Herald, of Friday last. en: 

P.S. We have just received the Saturday 
Evening Gazette, which in reply to the above 
quoted observation of Mr. Neal, says, “ Mr. 
John Neal is a base and unprincipled liar—we 
shall deal with him as he deserves. __ 


THEATRICAL. 


Shylock, The Spoiled Ghild, and Is He Jealous. 
For so young a female to undertake the difficult 
personation of the two former characters, is a 
matter of astonishment, and the noveity-of the 
circumstance would of itself be sufficient to at- 
tract full houses, However exalted our opin- 
ions might have been of Miss Fisher’s abilities, 
we were inclined to doubt her capacity for the 
personation of Shylock, even in a passable 
manner. These opinious were,shaken, howe- 


‘amites. Fora further specimen of Mr. Neal's| 


Orleans. 


charactér in his hands. Cooke was.celebrated 
for its ‘able personation, yet unable to cope in 
rivalry with Kean. It would be ungeferous to 


judge of Miss Fisher’s performance in contrast 


with these great masters of the drama. Her 
warmest advocates would not be guilty of such 
absolute flattery as to hold her up in competi- 
tion. Yet, when her youth and sex are consi- 
dered, she must be acknowledged a wonderful 
girl. Her conception of Norval was admira- 
ble, and jn several of the scenes she was ex- 
tremely creditable. Her ‘voice occasionally 
lost its assumed tone of manliness, and her 
slight figure sometimes rendered the spirit 
of the character rather a burlesque; yet it was 
pleasant. to witness the dignity and manliness 
of the little creature even when her assumed 
character was least in consonance with her na- 
tural one. Little Pickle was played with wick- 
ed merriment. It is in such parts Miss Fisher 


is calculated to excel. -The house was in al 


continual roar, a positive proof that the ridicu- 
lous takes better than the sensible. In Shy- 
lock, Miss Fisher did not exercise .her usual 
judgment as regards the appearance of her per- 
son. Saving that her chin was embellished 
with a long beard, her face appeared as youth- 
ful as it does in Little Pickle. No sign ofa 
wrinkle was visible. She certainly should have 
painted old age on her countenance. She ne- 
glected also to manifest the due degree of sur- 
prise, when Portia informs her that the pound 
of fiesh must be amputated without the blood, 
Miss Emery played Portia extremely well.— 
Wood and Wemyss were also very fair: In 
‘Is he Jealous” Miss Fisher pleased us better 
than in any other part for several preceding 
evenings. The cool impertinence and courtly 
effrontery of the character, were admirably sus- 
tained. Wemyss was excellent as the Jealous 
Husband. Mrs. Anderson is always respecta- 
ble. 

On Monday evening Lovers’ Vows, and The 
Dead Shot, attracted the fullest house this sea- 
son. The performance went off with much in- 


terest.. Miss Fisher has been re-engaged. 


Biterary Notices. 


Herbert Lacey, by the author of Granby, has 


appeared in London. 


Mr. Ward, late British Minister to Mexico, 
(and Son of the author of De Vere,) has a work 
in preparation, to be called * Mexico, in 1827.’ 


A novel, the scene of which is inKhorassen, 
isin the press. | 
of a Kuzzilbash,” and, like its precursor Anas- 


tasius, is in that amusing class of fiction of 
which Gil Blas stands at the head, and which 


has lately been too much neglected. 


SUMMARY. 


Newport on Tuesday evening. 


The bank of Luuisiana, has declared a divi- 
dend of four per cent for the last six months. 


The New England Glass Company, has coin- 
pleted its works for Staining Glass, as the an- 


cients did. Two finished pieces are exhibited 
| an early insertion. 


at their store in Boston. 


The warmest encomiums are passed upon 
Cooper's Red Rover, in several of the London 
newspapers. 

The crop of Sugar in Louisiana has this year 
been very abundant, Itis‘estimated at 60,000, 
some say more. The molassses will of course 
be 30,000 hhds. ‘ 


There is in North Carolina, a very singular 
tree, which is divided at the bottom by a smal! 
rivulet, and 18 feet above forms one trunk.— 
Both bodies are quite large. 


Buffalo, by a census justtaken by Col. T. P.|. 


Crary, is found to contain 5726 inhabitants. 


The steamboat Robert Burns, bound from 
Red River to New Orleans, with 400 bales of 


cotton on board,-accideutally- took fire on the 


7th inst. at noon, obout forty miles above New 
So rapid was the progress of the 


ver, on witnessing her representation of Young 
Norval. We have seen Kean in Shylock, and 


flames, that the passengers had barely time to 
save their persons and their baggage- 


were electrified by the thrilling effect of the}. 


A new post office has been established at Mil- 


A whale, about 60 feet long, was towed into 


lersburg, Bethel township, Berks county, styled 
‘¢ Bethel Post-Office,” and Abraham K. Clark 
appointed postmaster. 

Lake Champlain has not been frozen at Bur- 
lington this winter. 7 

A mad dog has beenrkilled at Colchester, V¢- 
after having bitten many hogs and cattle. 


We learn that a woman living in Orange st. 
was assaulted by her husband ‘on Thursday 
night, and so badly wounded with a knife, that 
her life is despaired of. The man is in custody. 
—N. Y. Mer. Adv. 


Indians.—The whole number of the four 
largest tribes within the United States, is stated 
at fifty four thousand. The Creeks 20,000; the 
Cherokees 9,000; Chéctaws 21,000; and the 
Chickasaws 3,625. It appears from more re- 
cent information, that the number is probably 
much greater, and is rapidly increasing. These 
Indians enjoy all the advantages which our own 
citizens in our new states and settlements pos- 
sess, except the political rights and privileges, 
of which we deprive them. 


Family of the late Governor Clinton. The 
widow of the deceased was his second wife, to 
who. he had been married about half a dozen 
years, and by whom he had no children. She 
hada handsome proverty of herown. His eld- 
est son, Charles A, is well settled in the legal 
profession in the city of New York; his second 
son De Witt, is a civil Engineer, and has been 
employed in several important works of public 
improvement. He has left four minor chil- 
dren, George W., Mary, Franklin, and: Julia 
Catherine, 


‘Congress has appropriated $1500 for the 
Board of Visitors to West Point. 


Slander.—A case of slander was tried at Nor- 
wich, Conn, lately, in which the damages were 
laid at $2000. The plaintiff, Dr. Sumner, was 
a young physician: the defendant, Dr. Utley, an 
old one, who had said that the plaintiff had kill- 
ed a number of patients by mismanagemEnt. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff of 


Temperance.—The Medjcal Society of the 
state of New York, have passed resolutions in 
favor of temperance. They say, that ardent 
spirits are not a preventive of disease under 
any Circumstances; and that the habitual use 
of them 1s nota source of strength and vigor, 
| but of weakness, and of disease of an aggrava- 
| tea form. 


Foregn Missions,—The general Appropria- 


| tion Act, which has Leen signed by the Presi- 


dent, makes provision fur Ministers to London, 
Paris, St. Petersburg, Madrid, Mexico, and Co- 
lombia; for Charge des Affaires, at Stockholm, 
the Netherlands, Guatemala, Brazil, Buenos 
Ayres, Peru and Chili; and for an outfit of a 

inister to London. The compensation to 
Ministers is $9000 per annum—to Charges des 


It is to be called ‘Adventures Affaires $4,500. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are not positive as to the originality of 
the article on our eighth page. It was sent tu 
us by a friend, and is certainly a beautiful pro- 
duction. 

Henriqueta,” in our next, 

. © Timoleon,” is not sufficiently polished for 
an appearance in print. 

«Jane, Moses, Wilmot,” and “Illusion,” 
are received, 

“R. §. T.” on literary aspirants, is well 
written, but entirely too — 

The poem from a friend in Boston, shall have 


MARRIAGES. 

On Thursday evening, 28th ult. Mr, Samuel 
Beckless, to Miss Rebecca, eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Thomson, all of Southwark, Phil- 
ade] phia. 

In Cincinnatti, on the F7th ult. by the Rey. 
Truman Bishop, Mr. William Finkbine, to 


laine, late of Philadelphia, 


| DEATHS. 

On Tuesday last, Joseph S. Colladay, house 
carpenter, in the 43d year of his age. 

On Saturday evening, after a lingering ill- 

ness, Mr, Wm. Caldwell, sail maker, ream 34 
years, 2 months and 7 days. 
In Doylestown township, Butks County, Pa. 
on Tuesday, the 19th ult. Mrs. Susanna G. E- 
vans, relict ef the late David Evans, Esq. in 
the 87th year of her age. 


Mrs. Jane Ann, widow of Mr. Joseph-Delap- 
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LITERARY GAZETTE, 


‘* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, , 
‘Critics approach not—fricnds we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


Louisa Crayton. 


I heard the little history which I am now -‘eelng to, 
relate from a friend, who was well acquainted with 
the circumstances, and the relation will serve as an 
additional proof, if proof is still wanting, of the 
evils which frequently result from the propensity for 
indulging in satirical wit at the expense of feeling.— 
‘On returning,” said my friend, ‘‘after an absence of 
seven years, to the place of my birth, and where I 
had passed my youth: I inquired of my old friend 
Waldron, concerning our former associates; and, 
among others, of the beautifnl and witty Louisa 
Clayton, who had excited my youthful admiration; 
and who had shone as an orb of beauty among her 
surrounding satellites: The fate of that girl,” said 
Waldron, “ has not been such as you probably pre- 
dicted;—when you left us, she was surrounded by 
admirers, and in the possession of affluence; her so- 
ciety was courted, her beauty idolized, her wit ex- 
tolled, and her very follies doated on. She was then 
twenty, but were you to see her now, you would 
scarcely recognise her, the brilliant fire of her eyes 


_ is extinguished, the arch, and sometimes haughty 


smile, that gave such expression to her countenance 
is vanished, that redundancy of glossy ringlets which 
ware so tastefully disposed, to show to the best ad- 
vantage her polished forehead, and gracefully turned 
neck, those ringlets’ which you used to call the 
‘‘ meshes cupid,” are no longer disposed with fanci- 
ful-elegance, but carelessly tucked under a plain cap, 
have los. the power to adorn or captivate, nor is her 
person more changed than her lot. Wedded toa 


gloomy, morose, and stupid husband, deprived of! 


affuence, neglecting and neglected, a prey to bitter 
regrets, and self upbraiding; despising the man to 
whom she has given- the right of controuling her 
actions; unloving and unloved, Louisa drags oni a 
tiresome existence, and is doubtless fast hastening 
to the grave, which alone can end her misery.”— 
how,” exclaimed I, ‘‘how has this terrible 
change been effected. What has wrought such de- 
colatien?” ‘Herself,’ answered Waldron. ‘She 


has brought all this misery upon herself,—the wit|| 


for which she was admired, her love of satire was 
the primary cause of the misfortunes.” 
‘*T will tell you, few know Louisa’s history so well 
as myself, and few of her former friends, except my- 
self, have ever sought her in her altered state, but 
in spite of her errors, I pity her. You may remem- 
ber my college: friends, Hargrave and Archer? they 
both loved Louisa; Hargrave kept his love a secret 
from his friend, believing that she. favoured him; and 
his generosity forbade him to-interfere with the hap-} 
piness of Archer, while it appeared that he was fa- 
voured by their mutual ido!,—but Hargrave was 
mistaken, it was him Louisa loved, but he feared 
Archer, and this feeling induced her to treat him 


with a degree of attention, which the timidity of 


Hargrave never claimed: the fact was, that in the 
commencement of their acquaintance, she had been 
led by the exuberance of her spirits, and her propen- 
sity to wit, flattered by the open admiration ef Arch- 
er, and feeling then no partiality for his friend; to 
speak of Hargrave in terms of satirical raillery which 
she dreaded might reach his ears. She feared lest 
Archer, in jealous pique, should communicate to 
Hargrave the terms she had used respecting him.— 
She had mistaken both their characters; Archer 


thoughtless beauty in the language of friendly re- 


; been too pointed to be merely the effusions of gal- 


unfounded hopes, his peculiarities were caricatured, 


But how?” | 


would have scorned the office of an informer: and 
though he admired’ Louisa, he certainly did not es- 
teem her sufficiently to make her his wife: yet uncon- 
scious of Hargrave’s attachment, and flattered by the 
notice of so beautiful a woman, he continued to 
dance, talk, and flirt with Louisa, well knowing that 
her peace was in no danger from his attentions, he 
laughed at her sallies of wit, and sometimes cast a 
significant glance toward Hargrave, the meaning of 
which, Louisa too well understood. Among. Louisa’s 
numerous admirers, she had inspired none with a 
serious passion except Hargrave: he loved her well 
enough to wish to restrain her faults: he could not 
laugh at, and applaud her satirical wit, which in his 
opinion was her only: fault, he longed to address. the 


monstrance, but timidity withheld him. Archer at 
length discovered his friend’s attachment for Louisa, 
and in taxing him with it, convinced him that he had 
no reason to fear his rivalship. But Hargrave’s de- 
licacy could not be justified with this assurance, he 
considered that Archer’s attentions to Louisa had 


lantry. Archer in consequence of his friend’s incre-. 
dulity proposed that Hargrave should make known 
his passion, to his fair enslaver, and that he, as if ig- 
norant of that avowal, would himself propose mar- 
riage to Louisa, thus giving her an opportunity of 
making her choice. Archer knew that he risqued 
nothing by this stratagem, he knew Louisa's senti- 
ments towards his friend had undergone a complete 
change, and although his prospects in life were more 
brilliant’ than Hargrave’s, he believed her entirely 
free from mercenary views, she would accept, Har- 
grave, he thought, and his friend’s delicacy would be 
satisfied—accordingly, Hargrave confessed to Louisa 
the love he had long felt for her. . Louisa heard in 
blushing silence. Hargrave mentioned his fears of 
her attachment to his friend, and Louisa in the joyful 
flutter of unexpected happiness, and zealous to prove 
her entire indifference towards Archer, and forget- 
ting her former fears, launched out a 4udicrous and 
satirical description of Archer’s presumptudus and 


and she ended with a burlesque imitation of his tone 
and manner in conversation. To all this Hargrave 
lent an unwilling ear, his only reply was, ‘‘ Louisa, 


Archer is my friend!” Louisa thought Hargrave’s||: 


admonitory tone sounded more like a stern reprover 
than an adoring lover. She recollected her fears 
lest Archer might inform Hargrave of the ridicule 
which she had formerly thrown on him; and under 
this impression she exhibited such marks of confu- 
sion, that Hargrave, pitying her uneasiness, and im- 
puting it to this fear, that her witticisms against his 
friend had offended him, began to entertain hopes 
that, his affection and admonitions would’ induce her 
to relinquish a practice, which seemed in his eyes, 
the only cloud which threw a shade over her beauty 
and fascinations.—He left Louisa, convinced that he 
had nothing to fear from her love from his friend.— 
It was a summer evening, the very one after that in 
which Hargrave had declared his love to Louisa that 
he called tosee her, and was told that shé was walk- 
ing in the garden, thither he accordingly followed 
her, but not seeing her, he seated himself in a sum- 
mer house, the entrance to which was concealed by 
trees.——“* She must have intended coming to the gar- 
den,” he said to himeelf, “I will stay here and sur-| 
prise her,”—presently he heard Louisa’s voice in} 
speaking to some one, as they drew near he knew 
that Archer was her companion, he instantly sur- 
mised that his friend would now make the trial he 


hearing from her own lips the rejection which he 
doubted not she would give him, he, for once, forgot 
his high notions of honour, and became a listener, 
indeed he was so situated he could not well avoid 
hearing all that passed.—Archer offered his hand to 
Louisa, and without waiting for an answer, began 
bantering her on her former satirical sallies against 
his friend, telling her that ‘he had of late feared that 
her opiitions of Hargrave had undergone a change.” 
‘¢ No, on the contrary,” exclaimed the unwary girl, 
“* were Hargrave to offer himself to me to-morrow, I 
should still ridicule his peculiarities, still satarise his 
odd, formal notions, though I might accept him!” 
‘‘ Then I am to consider myself rejected,” answered 
Archer, and, bowing, left her. Louisa struck with 
surprise, looked after him, a voice close to her ear 
made her turn round. “ Miss: Clayton,” said Har- 
grave, ‘‘I am not, nor ever shall be, proof against 
ridicule; satire is my aversion, my peculiarities must 
be overlooked by the woman I shall marry, farewell 
Miss Clayton, I thank you, you have cured me.”— 
The story got wind, Louisa had loved Hargrave, but 
her pride enabled her to put on an appearance of in- 


difference, yet she found herself shunned by some of ~ 


those who had flattered and admired her;, she accept- 
ed the hand of a man whom she evidently despised, 
to conceal her disappointment from the world.—Her 
uncle, from whom she expected a handsome fortune, 
died venti ‘Her ‘husband’s income is narrow, 
and his views still more contracted—during the first 
months of their marriage she ridiculed him without 
mercy, he has since retaliated, by exerting the only 
power he possesses, that of tyranizing over his once 
high spirited wife. Louisa never forgot Hargrave, 


she loves him still, and the consciousness of her own — 


folly adds bitterness to her lot. ‘ This is the history 
of Louisa Clayton,” continued Waldron, after a 
pause,—‘*I called Louisa’s admirer Archer in my 
narrative, but J am him; consequently I know all I 
have told you to be’true. I pity Louisa, for had it 
not been for my wild experiment, she might have 


is, she is the victim of her own folly, and literally 
wounded by the shafts of her own wit.” H. M. 
* From the New York Mirror. 
THE VANITY OF AUTHORS. 

There is no kind of vanity that is more prevalent, 
or more overweening, than that of authorship. The 
vanity of the author does no actual injury, but it is, 
at times, so very disagreeable, as entirely to destroy 
the effect that would otherwise have been produced 
by his writings. It vents itself mostly in decrying 
the works of others, inasmuch as he will not allow 
that they have any innate beauty, moral tendency, or 
even that they are of any practical utility. This al- 
most invariable concomitant of authorship, has infect- 
ed the greatest authors of every age and clime. Not 
that the possession of this vanity is any indication of 
genius, or even of ordinary abilities, but that it ap- 
pears to be engrafted in their dispositions, to serve as 
a check upon their abilities, and by this means to 
preserve the equilibrium of power, which, if there 
were nothing of the kind, might be destroyed by 
their too extensive influence upon the community at 
large. 
This master passion continues strong even in the 
hour of the dissolution of the soul and body. This 
is humorously illustrated in an anecdote of the Spec- 
tator. 
curate. The farmer, supposing himself on the bed of 
death, discovers that his reasoning will not support 
him, in that awful hour; he therefore sends for the 


had proposed, and seized with an irrisistible desire of 


curate, and confesses'to him, with great contrition, 


married Hargrave, and been cured of her fault—as it _ 


The charaeters. are an atheist and an honest . 
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that nothing sat so heavy on his mind as the sense of 
having seduced the age from virtue and morality, by 
his atheistical writings. The curate endeavours to 
console him by the ordinary topics, of the goodness 
of heaven, and its never-ending mercy. But all 
would not serve; and seeing no other way to comfort 
him, and finding his penitent writhing in the agonies 


of despair, he tells him that he does well in being ef- | 


tected for the evil of his design, but that he ought to 
be thankful that there was no apprehension of his do- 
ing any injury, as his cause was so bad, and his ar- 
guments so weak, that he apprehended no ill effects 
trom them. ‘And, to satisfy his conscience still fur- 
ther, he tells him he does not think that any, except 
his particular friends and connexions, will take the 
trouble, or spend the time, necessary to read his 
productions. ‘The dying penitent has still so much 
of the frailty of the author in his disposition, as to be 
cut to the heart by these consolations.. Instead of 
replying to his affectionate and gentle comforter, he 
turns to his friends, and with the peevishness natu- 
ral to a sick bed, asks where they had picked up 
such a blockhead—and whether, they thought him.a 
proper person to attend upon a person in his condi- 
tion? This, although possibly a fabulousstory, is still 
a correct illustration of the disposition of the author. 
We here see him. throwing aside the thoughts of 
death, and his probable future punishment, and to- 
tally occupied with the insult offered to his genius. 
Authors are an irritable, conceited race, and pro- 
verbially easy dupes to flatterers. As Goldsmith says 
of Garrick, “ they please the most who pepper high- 
est.” Such is the nature of man; he has no good 
qualities which are not checked by counterbalancing 
bad ones. As the good or bad predominate, we 
estimate his claim to: public notice, and by the same 
standard is determined the happiness he himself en- 
joys, and the pleasure he diffuses through the circle 
of his friends and connexions. 
THE HISTORY OF 
Miss Sally St. John and her little finger. 

In one of the frontier towns of Massachusetts, 
there lived a few years since, a young woman by 
‘the name of Sally St. John. Her parents both died 
when she was young and left her with a meadow, 
wood-lot, and pasture worth about a thousand dol- 
lars. 

When Sally came to be about eighteen years of 
age, she made up her mind to marry, at the same 
time taking care to manifest the same, by declaring 
on ail suitableand unsuitable occasions, that she was 
resolved to live a single life. There are few women 
who. do not for at least six months in their life time, 
emjoy the advantage of being thought pretty by some 
one. But Sally's case was a hard one: In vain did 
she labour at the toilet, and in vain did she buy cor- 
setts, combs, and cosmetics, to-dévelope if possible 
something in the face or figure, upon which she might 
rest some claims to beauty. But it wasa hopeless 
endeavour; even the creative eye of self flattery 
could make nothing else of her than an awkward, 
lean, crooked, unlovely spinster. - 

Miss Sally now arrived at the age of twenty; she 
had tried the strength of personal attractions in vain. 
several bachelors and two or three widowers had ho- 
vered about her, but not one of them had ventured to 
alight. She considered her case again and again, 
she putit in all sorts of lights: at length she came to 
a conclusion. “I have. been pulling,” said she, “ at 
the wrong string. I must give up the idea of carry- 
ing the point by force of personal attraction, and 
place my dependence upon the farm. As tlie world 
goes, there 1 is more merit in sixteen acres of meadow, 


four and twenty acres of young timber and thirteen 
acres of sheep pasture, than in all the charms sung by 
Solomon.”’ 

But years passed, and according to actual calcula- 
tion, Miss St. John, had reached the age of thirty- 
But human life is not to be measured by the almanac; 
so our heroine passed for two and twenty. The 
farm was indeed sold, andthe money nearly expend- 
ed, but S ly remained the same. ‘Times alter,’ saith 
the proverb, ‘and we change with them;’ but our he- 
roiné withstood proverbs as well as time. She was 
still the declared enemy of marriage, but an inward 
‘seeker after a husband. 

Her designs and wishes continued the same, but 
her schemes for prosecuting them were changed with 
her change of circumstances. The farm was gone, 
but woman is fertile in inventions and skillful in turn- 
ing trifles to account. Miss Sally St. John at length 
discovered that she was not destitute of one point of 
beauty. Hier little finger was round, tapering, white, 
soft and terminated by a nail bearing a. beautiful 
pink tinge. I do not know how the discovery came 
about, but Sally had learnt that beautiful fingers 
were "much esteemed in the world, and in her san-' 
guine imagination, she did not despair of making the 
charm extend to the whole person. The little leayen 
that leavened the whole lump wasa text in point, and 
Sally, like many others, did not doubt any thing if 
there was scripture for it. So she bought rings for 
her little finger, washed it with cream of amber, and 
waited with longing and languishing anxiety, till the 
nail should grow to that length which the laws of 
beauty prescribe. 

Gentle reader let not thy lip curlan scorn’ Itis a 
gambling world, and Miss Sally St. John is not the 
first individual who has entered into business with 
a small capital. We have seen Merchants, Law- 
yers and grave Preachers tread the stage of life, 

with pretensions based upon no better grounds than 
hers; aud we have seen maidens put the best foot 
first with a presuming bonfidence when the said foot 
was not a whit better than Sally’s little finger.— 
Look at home, ye scorners, and see if. there is not a 
more just proportion between a fair finger and a hus- 
band, than between your demands and your deserts. 

The campaign now opened,and the effect. of the 
little finger was to be tried, but years rolled away 
and Miss Sally St. John at the age of forty-eight, 
alone and single, confessed herself five and thirty.— 
Her minister, a presbyterian, spoke to her of futurity; 
‘It is,” said he, “‘a world of sorrow; riches take to 
themselves wings and fly away; friends fail; pleasures 
cease, and our dearest possessions are withdrawn.” 
Sally sat looking at her little finger. It. wasa little 
less plump than formerly, but it was still a very hand- 
some finger. ‘The clergyman proceeded; ‘‘What is 
there,” said he, that should attach us to the world’? 
Sally replied “this will do for those who are bereft of 
all earthly comforts, but,” said she casting her eyes 
at her finger, I see noharm in enjoying those bles- 
that providence has bestowed.” “This istrue,” 
said the clergyman “‘in the abstract; but the heart is 
deceitful, the blessings of providencé are apt to be- 
come idols, and. to withdraw the heart from its true 
allegiance. It becomes us all to try ourselves and 
see if there be any wicked. way in us, and if we dis-: 
cover that the heart is unduely attached to any earth- 
ly treasure, it is our duty to sacrifise it. ‘Fhe stern 
rule of scripture must be applied, “if Be right hand 
offend thee, cut it off!” 

- During the conversation Sally’s right hand lay dis- 
played in her lap, with the darling finger adorned 
with rings of coral, torquoise, pearl, and precious 


stones. Whether by accident or not we cannot say, 


but as the clergyman made the last remark sin eye 
descended from the countenance: of his fair auditor 
and rested upon her favourite finger. She {hought 
the clergyman intended to makea literal application 
of his words to her own right hand. The tears 
started to her eyes, but she said nothing. The in- 
ward struggle was deep. “The clergyman departed 
and Miss Sally St. John after due reflection, decla- 
red that he was a hard master and that she could not 
see exactly as he did. So she - joined herself to the 
Episcopalians. ‘‘Alas” said the clergyman, “ Ephraim 
is joined to his idols; let him alone!” 

Thus we have told our story—whether there. is 
meaning or moral in it, we cannot tell. If some 
keen sighted genius should discover any, he will con- 
fer a favour by laying it before the public. 


THE LATE MR. GRAHAM. 
The Plymouth Journal, in noticing the death of 
Mr. Graham, gives a history of part of his life, con- 
taining some interesting particulars. He left New 
York for England in 1813, landed at Plymoth, and 
forming an acquaintance with Mr. Redding, the Ed- 
itor of the Plymouth Chronicle, he was engaged to 
assist that gentleman in his editorial labours. This 
occupation, however, not answering his expectations 
in a pecuniary point of view, he after some time, re- 
linquished it, and urged by a penchant for the stage, 
he made application to the then proprietor of the 
Plymouth Theatre, Mr. Foote (father of the celebra- 
ted actress,) and solicited employment as an actor.— 
Mr. Foote, finding him a fine gentlemanly young 
fellow, with a good education, gave him an opportu- 
nity of trying his histrionic talents; and Mr. Graham 
made his debut in Frank Heartall,in the Soldier's 
Daughter, at the old Plymouth Theatre. The Ply- 
mouth editor says that Mr. Graham supported the 
character ina very promising manner but that his 
mannerism and his strong American accent were a- 
gainst him, and that Mr. Foote advised him to turn 
his attention to literature. This advise would pro- 
bably not have been followed but for an occurrence 
which put choice out of question. Just at that time 
America declared war against Englayg, and an order 
came down.to Plymouth, to place all Americans in 
durance. Mr. Graham was with difficulty, kept out 
of the way of the police officers, and enabled to 
make his retreat to London,-where, owing to an in- 
troduction furnished him by Mr. Foote, he became 
acquainted with the late M. Purdon, who assisted him 
in his literary pursuits, and dying, left him a fortune 
of 1500. Driven to his pen for support, he became 
reporter for the London papers, in which situation he 
continued for some time. Finally he returned to 
this country to meet a bloody and untimely death. 


THE WIT OF THE GALLOWS. 


The disposition of life and death has often been a 
subject of brutal merriment. During the reign of 
Edward VI. Sir Anthony Kinstone, Prevost of the 
western army, distinguished himself by the prompt- 
ness of his decisions and the cruel pleasantry of their 
exceution. Having dined with a mayor of a city, he 
inquired if the gallows was sufficiently strong for use. 
The mayor replied, he thought so. ‘Then,” said 
the Prevost, “‘go up and try’—and caused-himto be 
hanged on the spot. On another occasion, having 
received information against a miller who could not 
be found on the instant, he hanged the servant, tel- 
ling him to be coatent;.for it was the best service he 
ever rendered his master. 

/ [National Egis. 
+ Whom smiles and tears equally lovely, all. 
hearts may court. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE SORROWFUL. 


peace.”—IRwinG, 


Sorrow had left its impress in the pale 
Soft tint of fading loveliness. She bore 
Meekly the burden of her woes, and told 
To none the secret of her heart. It preyed 
Forever on her life, and blanched away — | 
_ The roses which had bloomed so wooingly 
And freshly on her laughing lips. Her smile 
Grew fainter, and it only spread a line 
Of a most tender carmine, where the snow 
Scarce had a stain to mark it from the pure 
And perfect whiteness of her cheek and brow— 
So pure, she seemed a livingsmonument 
Of Parian marble; and the flaxen curls 
That waved around her forehead, and the arch 
Darker and brighter bent above that eye, 
Which through long lashes spoke in looks of fire, 
And. was the only eloquence she used-- 
These, and at times a gushing to her cheek, 
Like the first flush of morning, or the faint — 
Fast-‘lying purple, when the twilight steals 
Into the depth of darkness—-these were all 
That told she yet was living, and was not 
An image of the Graces, or the shade 
Ofa departed maiden, which at night | 
Visits the silent walks she loved, andhangs _ 
Over the grave she watered, till she took 
Her last repose beside it. 


| She had been 
The gayest and the loveliest, and had moved 
Through the light dance, and in the bending crowd 
Of young admirers, like an infant queen 
Proud of her innocent beauty.’ There was one 
Who looked, but spake not, and when others took 
Her hand to lead her through the merry hall 
In steps all grace and harmony, he stole 
Aside,and wept in anguish. He was made | 
Not for the place of mirth, but for the still 
And peaceful shade of feeling, and of thoughts, 
Which have their home in higher souls, and are 
Lone,.and unfriended and unknown below. 
His was a social nature; yet not made 
To blend with crowds, but find in one alone, 
One fairy minister of soft delights, 
And pure as they are tender, that deep joy, 
Which none has ever uttered. Long he sought 
To win her to those calm retreats, and give 
‘To her a spirit kindred to his,own, 
And lead her to the one and only love, 
The harmony of thought, and wish, and life, 
The-union of all feelings, whence the deep 
Exhaustless fountain of their blended hearts 
Flows ever deeper, and_has ever more 
Of musie in its flow, and more of light | 
And beauty in its fulness. Thus he dwelt 
On her fresh loveliness, until his life 
Was linked unto her image, and her form 
Mingled with every thought, and every spot, - 
Where the new spring look’d beautiful, was filled 
With her pervading presence; but he dared 
Speak only to the.mountain winds her name, 
 &ad only in a whisper. 


“The love of a delicate female‘is always shy and reserved. 
Even when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself; but 
when otherwise, she buries it in the recesses of her bosom, ||. 
and there lets it cower and brood among the ruins of her 


She had been touched with grief, and on her cheek - 


She had marked 
The silent youth, and with a beauty’s eye 
Knew well she was beloved, and though her light 
And bounding spirit siill was wild and gay, 
And sporting in the revel, yet her hours 
Of solitude were visited by him, | 
Who looked with such deep passion. She too loved, — 
And saw more in his melancholy eye, 
And in the delicate form, and the still look, 
And that high front of intellect, which crowned 
Features that were all tenderness and love, 
Like the fair shrine of poesy, where thoughts 
‘Dwelt high and solemn, such as from their seat 
» Ofglory visit none, but the great few, 
Whose language is immortal--there she saw 
More than had charms to win her, than in all 
Thelight unmeaning swarm, who fawned and danced, 
- And played their tricks in envious rivalry, 
Happy to draw from her one scornful smile. 


Shé loved him with a true and early love, 
And with her tenderness there was a sense 
Of awe, when on those magic eyesshe gazed, 

_ Which seem’d to look-on spirits, not on men. 
Still, in her innocent cheerfulness, she sought 
To lead him from his solitary haunts, 

And throw bright smiles upon that shaded brow, 
And light that eye to rapture from its deep 

And mute abstraction. . So she laughed and sung, 
And called him, to the dance; but with a gush 

Of feeling, irresistible, he stole | 

Aside and wept. Again he sought her ear, * 
And told her his fond tale. First she looked cold, 
And o’er her forehead curled a playful frown; 
Then suddenly, and with afew light words, 

She scornfully turned from him, and enjoyed 

The moment of her triumph, it was short, 

For with a firm, fixed look, in which was seen 
More thoughts of grief than anger, he drew back, 
And casting one proud farewell glance, that told 
There was no after hope, he turned away, © 

And soon was gone, an exile, none knew where. 

He wandered to another land, and found 
New friends, who sought to cheer him; but a weight 
Hung on his heart, and would not be removed; 


' The feelings of regret and injury, 


~The love that will not perish, and the pride 
That quenches love, but does notnake it hate; 
The fondness that wil steal at times, and melt 


. The heart to tears, and then the sudden pang 


Of long remethbered scorn, which freezes fast 
The fountain in its flow, and leaves the cold 
Dim glare ofone, whose only hope is death. 


He was in happy regions, and the sky 
Above'him was most beautiful; its blue 
Was higher and intenser, and it took — 
The spirit on a journey into heaven, _ 
And made it more than mortal: cool, soft gales 
Stole from a peaceful ocean, whose bright waves — 


_ Rolled gently on to music, and they blew 


Through woven trellices of all sweet flowers, 
And sported round long wreaths of festooned vines . 
Hung with the gayest blossoms, and o’er beds, 

That breathed in mellowest airs of balm and myrrh. — 
Music was in those bowers, and beauty there 


- Crowded in mystic dances, and their nights 


Were consecrated to the skilful sounds 
Of a most witching harmony, to choirs 
‘Such as.once moved in Athens to the voice 
Of flutes and timbrels. Many an eye was bent 
Full onthe noble stranger; and they sought 
To win his smile; but yet he would not smile, ‘ 
For all his better thoughts were far away, 
And‘when_he looked upon the lovely ones 
Around hin, it recall’d with keener sense, 
Her, who to him was lovelier,; whom he loved,— 
But would not in his bitterness forgive. 
When it was told her that the youth had fled, 
And fléd in anger, then her look was changed, 
_And never more her steps were in the dance, 
Nor were the cheerful sounds of her sweet voice 
Heard in the crowd of revellers. Alone 


_ She wept the folly which had thrown away 


The only treasure she had truly loved, | . 
And left her in the fairest of her days, ‘ 
The very spring-time of her loveliness, 

Only to think of what had been, and grieve. 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As bees gathersweetsfrom the meanest of flowers 


From the New York Mirror. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

The following dialogue, which we overheard while 
walking down Chatham-street, the other day, may 
amuse some of our readers, and serve .to prove, 
what many have maintained, that nativity wit is 
characteristic of females, let their rank in life be 
what it may. - The dramatis persone were a brother 
and sister, whose name we suspect to be Abijah and 
Rebecca. 

_ Abijah.—Don’t stare about so, Becca, and start at 

every thing—folks will see that vou were never in 
town before, and I shall be ashamed to meet any of 
my friends with you by my side. 
Rebecca.—That’s just what uncle Ben said-—-Says 
he, “ Bije has got plaguy proud since he has been 
three: months in York.”—-Take care of that coach 
there. 

| Abijah.—Don’t be alarmed. Did you ever hear of 


selves know better.’ Why, Becca, even our city 
horses know as much as you country people do. 

Rebecca.—Do they? Then I guess they know a 
plaguy sight more than their owners. 


SCRAPS. 
X To forget all benefits, and to conceal the remem- 
brance of all injuries, arethe maxims by which politi- 
cal men lose their honour, but make their fortunes. 


Caution in crediting, reserve in speaking, and re- 
vealing one’s self to very few, are the best securi- 
ties both of peace and good understanding with the 


A tutor of college, lecturing a young man on his 
irregular conduct, added, The report of your vices 
will bring your father’s grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave:’ ‘I beg your pardon, sir, (replied the pupi)) 
my father wears a wig,’ 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
‘SONNET. 


I never was in such a flutter, 
If you’d see me you’d think I was crazy, 
My heart has grown softer than butter, 
I'm either in love or I’m lazy, 
The lids of my eyes are half over, 
The beautiful orbs they’re concealing, 
If my look is not that of a lover, 
I'll declare you’ve no taste for the feeling. 


I was thinking of Susy at dinner, 
And stuck the fork into my forehead, 
My mother has said I look thinner, 
And that all my ideas are borrowed. 
Then I’m either in love or a poet, 
My feelings are gentle as water, 
And though there are very few know it, 
My passion grows hotter and hotter. 
ASMODEUS. 


TRIFLES. 


Why ought a young goat sleeping to be taken be- 
fore a magistrate? —Because it is kid napping! 


Why is the Devil like the Emperor of Russie?— 
Becausc he is his Imp-erial Majesty. 


Why is Sir Walter Scott like a secret discover 
ed?—Because he is the known un-known. ) 


Why is a Cat standing on her hind legs like a 
waterfall?—Because it is a Cat-erect. 


Why is the Law of Libel like the Thames Tunnel? 
—Because itis a great/bore to the newspapers. 
iy offered to a respectable character, is of- 
ten less pardonable, than @ precipitate murder; he 
who can indulge himself in that, may bear assassi- 
nations on his conscience. 
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of every description neatly executed. 


coaches coming on the side-walk? The horses them- _ 


world and of the inward peace of our own minds.) 
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